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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 

Unquestionably the most comprehensive and important work on 
the plastic art of this country is "The History of American Sculp- 
ture,'' by Lorado Taft, recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. There have not been wanting readable and informing articles 
on American sculpture, and collections of such articles in book form, 
but these have given a partial or one-sided view of an art which is yet 
young on this side of the Atlantic, but which of late years has had 
little less than a phenomenal development. The work under review, 
however, is in every sense a history. The dignity of its presentation, 
the fullness of its details, and the authoritativeness of its statements, 
justify its title. This is the first serious and adequate consideration 
of the subject yet offered to the public; the author was thoroughly 
competent for the task he undertook ; and he has produced a work 
which cannot be too highly commended. 

In view of the fact that sculpture practically had its rise in America 
in 1876, the author's undertaking was a peculiarly difficult one, 
since the major part of the work necessarily had to do with develop- 
ments of the last thirty years, and much of the discussion had to 
center about men still living. Be it said to Mr. Taft's credit, that he 
has acquitted himself in his delicate position with commendable tact, 
rarely damning with faint praise and quite as rarely sinning on the 
side of undue eulogy. His intimate knowledge of the art of sculp- 
ture, and his personal pride in its present and future, have enabled 
him to offer a book at once correct in its statements, sound in its 
judgments, kindly in its spirit, and calculated to serve as a stimulus 
and a guide for native plastic workers. 

Mr. Taft for convenience has divided his subject into three parts — 
the beginnings of American sculpture, 1750-1850; the middle period, 
1 8 50-1 876; and contemporary sculpture, 1 876-1 903. These are 
really natural divisions. The first includes the feeble beginnings of 
sculpture, Greenough, Hiram Powers, Crawford, and the various 
minor artists of the early days; the second comprises Palmer and 
Ball, Story and Randolph Rogers, Rinehart and John Rogers, the lesser 
sculptors before 1830, Harriet Hosmer and other women workers, John 
Quincy Adams Ward, and some builders of monuments; the third 
has to do with Saint-Gaudens, French, Macmonnies, Barnard, Bart- 
lett, Adams, Niehaus, Boyle, and the many other sculptors of less 
renown but perhaps not less talent in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, the South, and the Southwest, together with the men of foreign 
birth who have come to this country and now claim America as their 
home. 
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The first of these divisions is history in its fullest sense, the 
second is a transitional period, and the third, if the phrase is permis- 
sible, is history in the making. Naturally the first portion of the 
work, therefore, is a record of effort and achievement, with a kindly, 
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often condoning, word for the early beginnings; and the latter por- 
tion is of necessity largely a chronicle of current work, interspersed 
with the author's generous appreciation and sound criticism. Little 
has been left unsaid that will tend to give the student an adequate 
comprehension of the rise, development, and present status of the art 
of sculpture in this country. The volume, moreover, is almost ideal 
in its form, and is copiously and judiciously illustrated. 
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Another valuable work on sculpture, but one entirely different in 
scope and character from the volume just reviewed, is Charles HL 
Caffin's " American Masters of Sculpture," published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Mr. Caffin has not essayed to write a history, but has been 
content with giving a series of eleven brief appreciations of individual 
American sculptors, to which he has added two essays on the deco- 
rative and ideal motives. Necessarily the two works overlap each 
other, but while Mr. Taft's task imposed the marshaling of a pleni- 
tude of facts about as many men as possible, Mr. Caffin has minimized 
the statement of details, and has been mostly concerned with present- 
ing his personal opinion respecting the work of his chosen few subjects. 

The men discussed in the book are Saint-Gaudens, Barnard, Ward, 
French, Macmonnies, Bartlett, Adams, Niehaus, Warner, Borglum, 
and Brenner. All of these are considered, of course, in the history 
just noticed, and it is curious and interesting to see how thoroughly 
the two critics coincide in their estimates. The angles of vision and 
the method of treatment of the two authors, however, are sufficiently 
different to make the latter book of appreciations a natural and very 
valuable supplement to the history. 

Mr. Caffin is a most careful student of the fine arts, his judgments 
are entitled to the utmost respect, and his work, therefore, can be 
most heartily recommended to those wishing a succinct and appreci- 
ative statement of the art and the achievements of the men considered. 
& Venice has long been the Mecca of artists, and few there be who 
have not painted or dreamed of painting its incomparable beauties. 
To the artist classes, therefore, "Venice and its Story," by T. Okey, 
recently published by the Macmillan Company, will prove a book of 
unusual interest, partly by reason of the suggestions it offers, and 
partly by reason of the impressions it recalls. The volume — and it 
is most sumptuous in its dress and its illustrations — is strictly what its 
title declares. It is the story of "The Queen of the Adriatic," told 
for the benefit of travelers and students, with a fullness of historical 
data, a wealth of graphic description, and a richness of illustration 
rarely found in a work of similar character. 

The history of Venice, as the author rightly says, is the history of 
a state unparalleled in Europe for permanence and stability, and also 
second to none in its appreciation and its fostering care of the fine 
arts. Its unique features have been the wonder of ages, and both in 
text and in illustration Mr. Okey proves a most interesting and 
informing cicerone. In his descriptions he speaks from personal 
knowledge, and in his judgments he has followed closely the recog- 
nized authorities on the subject — Romanin, Ruskin, Berenson, Bode, 
Burckhardt, Ludwig, Morelli, and Saccardo — wisely refraining from 
burdening his pages with a multiplicity of notes, but at the same time 
giving authority for his statements whenever required. 

For convenience, the author has divided the city into twenty sec- 
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tions, and these he describes fully and entertainingly. The quality 
of the colored and black-and-white illustrations with which the book 
bounds is quite exceptional, the color plates especially being superb. 
J> The second volume of the "Library of Art," imported by Charles 
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Scribner's Sons, is "Donatello," by Lord Balcarres, and is an espe- 
cially interesting and valuable monograph on that celebrated artist. 
The author has attempted to determine the position and character of 
Donatello's art in relation to that of his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, and he has been eminently successful in his efforts. Necessarily 
nothing new is offered in the way of biographical information, for, as 
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Lord Balcarres says, Donatello bequeathed nothing to posterity except 
a name, his masterpieces, and a lasting influence for good. In a 
word, the materials for a biography of Donatello. are so scant that his 
life and personality can only be studied in his work. 

These works, however, Lord Balcarres has most carefully studied; 
he has, moreover, acquired an intimate acquaintance with all the 
literature on the subject. With eleven or twelve exceptions, he has 
seen the original of every existing piece of sculpture, architecture, 
and painting mentioned in the book. The work, therefore, is in no 
. sense a restatement of commonly expressed opinions, but a profound 
study which sets forth the subject in a clear and. just light. 
«jt The success of Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison's ' ' Prince Silverwings, ' ' 
a year ago, has resulted in the appearance of a second volume of a 
similar character, "The Star Fairies/' recently published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., which is fully equal in interest, textually and pictori- 
ally, to its predecessor. Mrs. Harrison tells a half-dozen tales with 
the genuine fairy-story flavor, calculated by innate charm to delight 
little folk who have a greed for marvels and the robustness of char- 
acter to believe or pretend to believe what is told them. A feature 
of the volume is a series of interesting colored plates by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. These pictures in conception are as typical of fairyland as 
is the text, and the artist is to be commended for her skillful work. 
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